JOHANNES BRONKHORST 


REFLECTIONS ON THE FATE 
OF NORTHWESTERN BRAHMINS* 


0. In this presentation I will first discuss what, as I see it, 
happened to the Brahmins of the extreme north-western parts of 
the Indian subcontinent during the three centuries separating 
Alexander of Macedonia’s incursions (326-325 BCE) from the 
beginning of the Common Era. After that, I will consider a form 
of ritual practice that was apparently in use in the northwest at 
the time of Alexander, and the way it finds expression in 
surviving Vedic and para-Vedic literature. 


1. There were Brahmins in the northwestern regions from an 
early date onward. Many Vedic texts, including most notably 
the Rgveda, were composed in the region more or less 
overlapping with modern Panjab and surroundings, including 
eastern Afghanistan.' More interesting for our present purposes 
is that the famous Sanskrit grammarian Panini lived in 
Gandhara.” What is more, Michael Witzel has recently argued 
(2011) that Gandhara played a central role in the formation of 
the Vedic canon. 





' See Witzel 1987; 1995: 210 f. 

? Grammatical tradition gives Salatura (north of the Kabul river (kubha) and west of the 
Indus) as his place of residence, and the Chinese pilgrim Xuanzang records that there was a 
statue of Panini there. An analysis of Panini’s grammar itself confirms his northwestern 
residence; see Thieme 1935: 76 f.; Scharfe 2009: 28 f. 
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Regarding Panini’s date, the commentator Patanjali appears 
to have believed that he lived and worked under the Mauryas.* 
This possibility cannot be discarded, but he may also have lived 
earlier, though most probably after 350 BCE.‘ Panini, therefore, 
may have been a contemporary of Alexander, or he lived just 
before or just after the latter’s conquests. One thing is sure: 
Panini lived and worked in a brahmanical milieu. 

A strong brahmanical presence in the northwestern part of 
the subcontinent is confirmed by the Alexander historians. 
Brahmins are mentioned (sometimes mistakenly as if they 
constituted tribes),° and they appear to have exerted much 
political influence in those parts of the subcontinent. In fact, 
Brahmins aroused Alexander’s ire in Sindh, with the result that 
many of them were slaughtered.° 

Soon after Alexander’s departure, northwestern India 
became part of the Maurya empire, initially it seems with help 
of (Katha) Brahmins.’ Subsequently, the central rulers in 
Pataliputra appear to have had difficulty maintaining control in 
this part of the subcontinent, and it is only fair to assume that 
Brahmins may once again have played a role in the revolt that 
took place. In fact, the Asokavadana mentions two revolts in 
Taxila. During the first, the Maurya emperor, Bindusara, sent 
his son Asoka to deal with it. During the second, the then 
emperor Asoka sent his son Kunala.® Both times, the 
Asokdvadana specifies that evil ministers had inspired the 
revolt. If we assume that the political situation in Taxila was 
then more or less the same as when Alexander visited the 
region, it seems likely that the evil ministers were brahmanical 





3 Falk 1994: 326-327. 

4 Hiniiber 1990: 34; Falk 1993: 304. 

> See the General Index of McCrindle 1893 under "Kathaia", "Kathaians" (Skt. Katha) 
and "Kambisthol(o)i" (Skt. Kapisthala); further Witzel (1997: 304) about the Katha "tribe": 
"The Greek writers quite obviously identified the name of the local Brahmins with that of 
the inhabitants of the area." 

® Bosworth (1998: 200) speaks of "the greatest repression the Brahman community had 
probably suffered at any time". 

7 McCrindle 1893: 406. This initial support may have crystallized out in the legend of 
Canakya, Candragupta’s brahmanical minister. 

8 Strong 1989: 208 ff.; 271. 
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counsellors. Recalling the vast numbers of people Asoka killed 
and enslaved when conquering Kalinga later on, it seems safe to 
assume that his suppression of the revolt in Taxila was 
catastrophic for the local Brahmins. Buddhism, though much 
beholden to Asoka, preserved the memory of this ruler as being 
particularly vicious and cruel, at any rate before his conversion 
to Buddhism.’ 

There is no textual evidence to prove that the northwestern 
Brahmins in particular suffered under the Mauryas. And their 
fate may have improved once Asoka had come to regret his 
earlier blood-filled campaigns. Indeed, his subsequent 
inscriptions often insist that Brahmins, along with others, most 
notably Sramanas, deserve respect. But even in this later part of 
his life Asoka did not approve of animal sacrifice, thus 
depriving the Brahmins of an essential part of their livelihood.'° 
What is more, the structure of the Maurya Empire may have 
deprived them of political support, and therefore of the financial 
means to carry out their big rituals. We may yet tentatively 
assume that the northwestern Brahmins could live more or less 
in peace during the final years of the Maurya Empire. 

This changed again after its collapse. Invading Greeks and 
Scythians (Saka) made their life miserable (if they were lucky 
enough to get away with it). This time we have direct testimony 
of their suffering. A text — the Yuga Purana — describes the 
brahmanical misfortunes, and lays the blame with the Greeks 
and the Scythians in particular. The author(s) of this text 
thought that these misfortunes were an indication that the end of 
the world was near.'! 

This brief sketch suggests that the northwestern Brahmins 
may have had a rough time from Alexander onward, interrupted 
perhaps by one or two short periods of respite. Details are hard 
to get, but the end result can to at least some extent be verified. 
The region of Gandhara, as we saw, was a centre of brahmanical 
culture when Alexander arrived. More recent texts suggest that 


° Strong 1989: 210 f. 
'0 See, e.g., Lubin 2013. 
"| Bronkhorst 2015. 
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this was no longer the case just a few centuries later. Consider 
the following passages, some of which may be more pertinent 
than others:!* 

The Assalayana Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya (MN II p. 
149), to begin with, states that the four varnas do not exist 
among the Yonas and the Kambojas, and an inscription of 
Asoka claims that there are no Brahmins and Sramanas among 
the Yonas. The Anusdsanaparvan of the Mahabharata and the 
Manava Dharmasastra add that no Brahmins are seen among 
the Sakas and the Kambojas. The Satapatha Brahmana 
(9.3.1.24) speaks in very negative terms about the inhabitants of 
the region of the seven rivers that flow westward, i.e. the 
Panjab. The Baudhayana Srautasiitra enumerates the names of 
regions that a good Brahmin should not visit, among them the 
Arattas and the Gandharas in the northwest. It is not clear where 
exactly the Arattas lived; the Gandharas, on the other hand, 
were the inhabitants of Gandhara, a region that by this 
testimony was situated outside the realm where orthodox 
Brahmins were supposed to live at that time. It seems indeed 
that Brahmanism at the time of Patafijali and perhaps already 
before him spread mainly toward the east and south, starting 
from the “land of the Aryas”. This impression is confirmed by 
recent research about Vedic schools. These schools migrated 
toward the east and the south, or even the north (Kashmir, 
Nepal), but it seems they did not return to the northwest. Several 
late-Vedic texts know Gandhara as a more or less remote 
region, and none of the Vedic schools appear to be found there. 
The regions to the west of those inhabited by Vedic Brahmins 
are home to the despised Bahikas, literally, outsiders. The term 
bahika is often confused with bdhlika or balhika, which 
designates the inhabitants of Bactria. The inhabitants of 
Gandhara are depicted in the Mahabharata as being beyond the 
system of varnas, like fishermen. 

It would seem, then, that the brahmanical heartland had 
shifted toward the east, primarily into the western parts of the 
Ganges valley.!? 





" For details, see Bronkhorst 2011: 203 ff.; forthcoming a. 
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2. In what follows I will start from the assumption that the 
region of Gandhara was no longer brahmanized territory two or 
three centuries after Alexander’s conquests. At the time of those 
conquests the situation had been different. It was in Gandhara, 
near the city of Taxila (Taksasila), that Alexander met a number 
of naked ascetics, one of whom — Calanus (Kalanos) — 
subsequently accompanied him back into Persia. 

Given the strong brahmanical presence in the region of 
Taxila, it is a priori plausible that these ascetics were 
brahmanical ascetics. Let us therefore briefly recall what the 
surviving Indian sources tell us about brahmanical asceticism. !* 
Brahmanism developed a form of asceticism that was connected 
with its sacrificial rites. Big sacrifices required the sacrificer to 
be consecrated (diksita), and this involved various forms of 
abstinence. Some householders took it upon themselves to live a 
consecrated life for long periods of time, sometimes even until 
the end of their days. This tendency crystallized into the 
vanaprastha (forest-dweller); some Vedic and para-Vedic texts 
depict this way of life as belonging to householders (who are 
then called salina, yadydvara, or cakracara), not as yet as 
constituting a separate Gsrama. 

We know that beside vanaprasthas, brahmanical literature 
knows another type of ascetic, variously called parivrdj, 
parivrajaka, samnydsin etc. Unlike the vdnaprastha, the 
parivrajaka abandons his sacrificial fire, and thus renounces his 
sacrificial life. Historically, as I have argued elsewhere,!> the 
parivrajaka is not a Vedic ascetic at all: his way of life was 
borrowed from the eastern region that I call Greater Magadha, 
and this ascetic pursued no goal that was in any way connected 
with the Vedic sacrificial tradition, which rather centred around 
the sacrificial fire. The juxtaposition of these two kinds of 
brahmanical ascetics was the result of interaction between the 
two cultural regions concerned: Brahmanism in _ the 





'3 As Deshpande (1993: 97) points out: "Patanjali’s sistas are restricted to the region of 
Aryavarta, which interestingly does not extend to cover even Panini’s birthplace of Salatura, 
or even his Udicya region." 

'4 See Bronkhorst 1998. 

'S Bronkhorst 2007: 85 ff. 
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northwestern parts of the Ganges valley, and the various 
religious currents aiming at liberation from karmic retribution in 
its eastern parts. 

Alexander only visited the northwestern parts of the 
subcontinent, and never reached the Ganges. He visited these 
northwestern parts at an early date, less than a century and 
perhaps barely more than fifty years after the death of the 
Buddha. To the best of our knowledge, the spread of Buddhism 
seriously started under the Mauryas, that is, after Alexander. 
The same can probably be said about Jainism. It is therefore 
highly unlikely that there were Buddhists and Jainas in the 
regions visited by Alexander. 

And yet, Alexander met ascetics, near Taxila.!© The naked 
sages he met have become a topos in classical Western 
literature, so much so that it is probably impossible to derive 
much useful historical information about their views from this 
literature. However, one thing appears to be beyond reasonable 
doubt. One of the Indian ascetics, Calanus (Kalanos), 
accompanied Alexander’s army back into Iran. Having fallen ill, 
he then decided to take his own life by voluntarily entering into 
fire. This event was witnessed by numerous soldiers from 
Alexander’s army, and recorded by several Alexander 
historians. 


'© Herodotus (Histories 3.100), writing c. 430-425 BCE and therefore a hundred years 
before Alexander, describes an Indian tribe in the following terms: "they will not take life in 
any form; they sow no seed, and have no houses and live on a vegetable diet" (Karttunen 
1997a, citing the translation of A. de Sélincourt, revised by A. R. Burn). Witzel (2009: 302- 
303) concludes from this: "[Herodotus’] relatively early date presupposes a lively culture of 
ascetics, wandering all over northern India, before c. 430 BCE, and this agrees with the early 
experiences of the Buddha at age 30 (c. 430 BCE), when he joined other Eastern ascetics 
and with uncertain Jaina traditions about Parsva, the supposed predecessor of Mahavira, at c. 
750 BCE." Karttunen (1997a: 118) is of an altogether different opinion, considering "any 
link [of Herodotus’ description] with Indian ascetics, be they Brahmans, Saivas, or Jainas, ... 
to be so thin that it hardly deserves serious consideration." Karttunen then continues: "A 
further ground for the rejection of this claim is that the description closely parallels the 
Herodotean description of other distant and primitive peoples." Witzel’s statement also 
overlooks the fact that different kinds of ascetics existed, presumably living in different 
regions of India, who pursued altogether different purposes, so that any generalizing remark 
about "a lively culture of ascetics" one hundred years before Alexander runs the risk of 
seriously misrepresenting the historical situation; he justifies this by "leav[ing] aside the 
development of religious thought and philosophy, as such data are treacherous" (p. 303). 
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Scholars have puzzled about this voluntary suicide, and 
wondered what light it might shed on Calanus’s sectarian 
affiliation. Religious suicide is well known and accepted in 
Jainism, and there are cases known in Buddhism. But, as I 
pointed out already, Buddhism and Jainism do not enter into the 
picture in the region of Taxila. Some scholars exclude 
Brahmanism, too, arguing that suicide in fire is not part of 
Brahmanism. They end up inventing otherwise unknown ascetic 
groups to explain the riddle. 

I think it is worth our while to have a closer look at 
Brahmanism. After all, Brahmanism was deeply preoccupied 
with the Vedic sacrificial fire, whose victim was often looked 
upon as a substitute for the sacrificer. “Le seul sacrifice 
authentique serait le suicide”, Sylvain Lévi observed already in 
1898 (p. 133). And Heesterman (1993: 173; with a reference to 
Heesterman 1987) stated: “self-sacrifice is an all-but-ubiquitous 
theme in the ritual brahmana texts, the victim as well as other 
offerings being regularly equated with the sacrificer”. Biardeau 
(Biardeau - Malamoud 1976: 38) adds that “la crémation [of the 
body of the deceased sacrificer] elle-méme est congue comme 
un sacrifice ot le yajamdna est devenu la victime’”.'’ In other 
words, the sacrificer is or can be the victim in his own sacrifice, 
with the proviso that most often he is replaced by a substitute; 
he is himself sacrificed in his fire after his physical death. 
Clearly there is here, at least in theory, place for sacrificers who 
decide to forego substitutes or who refuse to wait until they die 
naturally for other reasons.'® Moreover, Hellenistic and Roman 
westerners had no difficulty believing that Indians had the 
custom of incineration themselves. Karttunen (1997: 64-65) 
draws attention to Zarmarus or Zarmanochegas, who was a 
member of the Indian embassy to Augustus at the end of the 
first century BCE and committed suicide by fire in Athens, and 
to the Greek Cynic philosopher Peregrinus who imitated the 





'’ Further p. 38: "Les funérailles ont donc bien un rapport essentiel a 1’activité 
sacrificielle préalable du mort, en méme temps qu’elles en sont le dernier sacrifice, le seul 
out la victime ne soit plus son substitut." 

'8 For an analysis of the sacrifice, in which the victim represents (or is) either the 
sacrificer or his enemy, see Bronkhorst 2012; further 2012a, 2012b, 2013. 
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Indian custom by ascending a pyre at Olympia in 167 CE. 
Karttunen himself remains unconvinced, stating (p. 65): “We 
need not make too much of those authors who claim that this 
kind of suicide was the rule among Indian philosophers. The 
case of Calanus soon became famous and was used as a literary 
topos. This was therefore not necessarily genuine information 
about an Indian custom, but merely abstracted from the tragic 
end of Calanus. Megasthenes knew better, though his criticism 
was probably excessive.”!? However, Megasthenes does not 
constitute a valid counter-argument, for he lived in and 
primarily described a part of India that was far from Taxila, 
where Brahmanism was not the dominant ideology.”” To know 
whether self-immolation in fire existed as a recognized option in 
the area of Taxila, we should not listen to Megasthenes, or to the 
Buddhist and Jaina Scriptures, but to Vedic and para-Vedic 
literature. The following points deserve consideration: 


(1) Karttunen, following Hillebrandt (1917) and others, draws 
attention to a passage from the Vasistha Dharmasitra (29.4) 
that states that one reaches the world of Brahma by entering the 
fire (agnipravesad brahmalokah). 


(11) Self-immolation in the sacrificial fire may have been part 
of the early Sattra sacrifice. This is the opinion of Harry Falk 
(1986: 36 ff.), who adds that this topic was as much as possible 
avoided by those who brought order in the classical sacrifice, by 
introducing all manner of substitutes. The following passage 
from the Taittiriya Samhita (7.4.9) illustrates this: 


Those who perform a Sattra go to the heavenly world. 
With the sacrificial gifts they put fire to themselves, with 
the Upasad ceremonies they bake themselves, with two 
[days of the Sattra] they cut their hair, with two their 
skin, with two their blood, with two their flesh, with two 
their bones, with two the marrow. In the Sattra one is 


'® Similarly Sedlar 1980: 70: "Modern scholarship tends to agree with Megasthenes that 
suicide was never a recommended form of death for Brahmins." 
20 See Bronkhorst 2007. 
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oneself the sacrificial gift. Presenting themselves as 
sacrificial gift, they go to the heavenly world. 


The self-immolation is here described in symbolic terms, but 
the symbolism may be no more than a thin disguise to cover the 
fact that real self-immolation sometimes took place, or had 
taken place.*! 


(iii) An analysis of several Samnyasa-Upanisads leads 
Olivelle (1978: § 12.1) to the conclusion that there existed such 
a thing as Gtura-samnyasa, renunciation for the sick, undertaken 
by people with the intention of taking their own life, by way of 
fire or some other means. Olivelle adds however that at the time 
when most of the texts he studies were completed “[s]Juicide at 
the conclusion of the rite of renunciation had become obsolete, a 
practice referred to in the older texts but no longer in vogue” (p. 
223) 


(iv) There is, furthermore, a Vedic sacrifice, called 
Sunaskarna, in which the sacrificer takes his own life by 
throwing himself into the fire. This, at any rate, is the opinion of 
Sabara, the author of the classical commentary 
(Mimamsabhasya) on Vedic interpretation, the brahmanical 
school of thought that remained close to the Vedic Scriptures. 
According to Sabara, the Sunaskarna sacrifice is prescribed by 
the injunction: “Desiring one’s own death one should perform 
this sacrifice, if he wishes that he should reach the Heavenly 
Region without any disease” (maranakamo hy etena yajeta, yah 
kamayetanamayah svargam lokam iyam iti). The crucial part of 
this sacrifice — the self-immolation of the sacrificer — is, again 
according to Sabara, also prescribed by an injunction: “Then 
again, there is the text — ‘When the Arbhava has begun, the 
Sacrificer, having covered the Udumbara post with a borderless 
piece of cloth, says —- O Brahmanas, please complete this 
Sacrifice for me, — and enters the Fire’” (api cedam amnayate, 





21 Heesterman (1993: 176) accepts self-sacrifice in this case, but adds that "self-sacrifice 
is not the ultimate aim but a last resort". 
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arbhave prastiivamana audumbarim parito ’dasena” vasasa 
parivestya brahmanah parisamapayata) me yajnam iti 
sampresyagnim visatiti).”° 

Sabara is an author who lived long after the Vedic period, 
and perhaps some eight centuries after Alexander’s visit to 
India. What is worse, the Vedic and para-Vedic texts that deal 
with this sacrifice (the Paticavimsa and Jaiminiya Brahmanas, 
and the Srautasiitras of Apastamba, Baudhayana, Hiranyakesin, 
Katyayana and Latyayana; see the Appendix) never state 
explicitly (as does the text cited by Sabara) that the sacrificer 
enters the fire. It can yet be argued that Sabara preserves an old 
tradition. Consider the following: 

All these Vedic and para-Vedic texts share the peculiarity 
that the sacrificer dies during the recitation of a certain Vedic 
verse. None explains how he dies, and how he manages to die at 
the right moment. Most of the texts leave us with the impression 
that the sacrificer’s death is not altogether natural, but there is 
no indication whatsoever how it is brought about.** One, and 
only one, text (the Latyayana Srautasiitra) adds that, according 
to a named authority, the dead body of the sacrificer is 
subsequently put into the sacrificial fire. 

The textual situation is confusing to say the least. One way 
to make sense of it is that Sabara preserves in explicit terms a 
tradition that most Vedic and para-Vedic texts avoid being 
explicit about, perhaps for reasons of changed attitudes with 
regard to self-immolation. With this possibility in mind, let us 
return to Calanus. 

About the manner of Calanus’s death, the Greek sources 
contain two variants, which Bosworth (1998: 176-177) 
describes as follows: “In Arrian Calanus reclines on the pyre 
and remains immobile in the flames. This is part of the material 





2 The edition has sadasena for parito ‘dasena. 

°3 Sabara, Mimamsabhasya ad sitras 10.2.57 and 58; tr. Ganganatha Jha, p. 1721. 

>4 See however Heesterman 1987: 94: "the position of the sacrificer lying down on the 
place of the sacrifice between his fires with his head to the south and completely covered 
over strongly suggests the cremation ritual, which is, generally speaking, the sacrificer’s last 
sacrifice". Francois Voegeli suggests, in a private communication, that the Sunaskarna 
sacrifice could be meant for a sacrificer who is terminally ill. 
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extracted from Nearchus, and no variant is adduced from 
Arrian’s other sources. It is Strabo who comments on the lack of 
agreement in the matter. He cites one tradition, essentially the 
same as Arrian’s, according to which Calanus lies on a golden 
couch, covers himself and is burned. That is contrasted with 
another version, presented somewhat elliptically, in which the 
pyre is built upon ‘a wooden house, filled with leaves’ and 
Calanus flings himself ... to be consumed like a beam of timber 
along with the house. There are obscurities in the story, but it 
seems clear that it portrayed Calanus throwing himself into the 
flames, not waiting calmly to be consumed. ” Throwing oneself 
into the fire is close to Sabara’s entering the fire, closer at any 
rate than patiently waiting to be consumed by fire. 


(v) The different sources describing the Sunaskarna sacrifice 
suggest that Vedic and especially para-Vedic literature may 
sometimes present us with a bowdlerized version of sacrificial 
practice. With this in mind, look at Mdnava Srautasiitra (MSS 
8.25),”° and especially at the following passage: “After having 
addressed his relatives, he makes the fires rise up in himself. 
‘For the fire is a comrade, an observer of joy and pain’, thus it is 
said. With the verse: ‘This is thy due place of birth, etc.’ he shall 
set fire to himself in the three sacrificial fires.” (sakulyan 
amantryadtmany agnin samaropayet sakha hy agnir vai saksi 
sukrtasya duskrtasyety ayam arthah/ ayam te yonir rtviya ity 
ahavaniye garhapatye daksinadgnau catmanam pratapayet/ MSS 
8.25.6-7). This passage would appear to be about a sacrificer 
who takes his own life through self-incineration. The only 
reason to think otherwise is the following context, in which the 
sacrificer is depicted as still alive. 


(vi) Consider next the following passage from the Kathasruti 
(p. 311. 7 - p. 321. 3; cited in Bronkhorst 1998: 25):7° 





25 This passage has been studied by J. F. Sprockhoff (1987); see further Bronkhorst 
1998: 23-24. 

© Kathasruti p. 311.7 - p. 32 1. 3: yajam@nasyangan rtvijah sarvaih patraih samaropya 
yad ahavaniye garhapatye ‘nvaharyapacane sabhyavasathyayos ca 
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Having made the sacrificial priests place all the 
sacrificial utensils on the limbs of the sacrificer (i.e., of 
his own), he should place (his five breaths, viz.) prana, 
apana, vyana, uddna and samdna, that are in (the five 
sacrificial fires, viz.) dhavaniya, garhapatya, 
anvaharyapacana, sabhya and dvasathya, all [five of 
them], in all [of the five sacrificial fires]. 


Once again, the only reason for believing that this passage 
does not describe a real sacrifice — the self-immolation of the 
sacrificer — is the following context, in which, here too, the 
sacrificer is depicted as being still alive. 


Finally a word about the nakedness of Calanus and his 
fellow-ascetics. Bosworth (1998: 188 n. 70) makes the 
following observation: “Neither Calanus nor Dandamis can 
have been enjoining complete nakedness, for even the ascetics 
themselves retained a loin-cloth to preserve their modesty (cf. 
Chakraborti [1973] 113-15, 121-2).”. The reference to 
Chakraborti’s Asceticism in Ancient India is misleading, for this 
book points out that brahmanical ascetics could be completely 
naked, as is clear from the following passage (p. 113-114): 


[Apastamba Dharmasiitra] (II.9.21.11-12) ordains that 
the ascetic “shall wear clothes thrown away by others as 
useless”. He says again that “some declare that he shall 
go naked”.”? Bodhayana [Dharmasitra] (II.6.11.19 - 21) 
says that the ascetic “shall wear a cloth to cover his 
nakedness’ ... Vasistha [Dharmasiitra X.9-11] says that 
the ascetic should cover his body with one piece of cloth 
or deer-skin or grass cut by cows.” ... It is interesting to 
note that Apastamba’s hint at nudity of ascetics indicates 


prandpanavydnodanasamanan sarvan sarvesu samaropayet. Cf. Sprockhoff 1989: 147-148; 
Olivelle 1992: 129-130. 

27 Olivelle 2000: 104: tasya muktam dcchaddanam vihitam/ sarvatah parimoksam eke/. 

28 Olivelle 2000: 280: kaupinadcchadanah/ .../ kasdyavasah/. 

° Olivelle 2000: 386: ekasdtiparihitah/ ajinena va/ gopralinais trnair avastrtasarirah 
.../ Olivelle translates the last part "cut for the cows". 
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the possibility of its practice in some circle in his period 
even in the Brahmanical fold. (emphasis added) 


I do not know whether we can be sure that the sages met by 
Alexander were completely naked, but even if they were, this 
cannot be used as an argument against their brahmanical status. 


Returning now to the self-incineration of Calanus, it seems 
safe to conclude that the classical sacrifice as we find it 
described in various Vedic and para-Vedic texts may be, to at 
least some extent, a “cover-up” of sacrificial practices that 
occurred or had occurred.*? Indeed, it makes sense that the para- 
Vedic literature on sacrifice, like the literature on Dharma that 
arose along with it and continued until long after, was primarily 
a scholastic enterprise.*' There is no reason to exaggerate this 
observation, but it does seem to apply to sacrificial self- 
immolation in fire. This appears to have been a more or less 
widespread, or at any rate tolerated, practice during some period 
of Vedic religion. There is no need to push this practice back to 
the earliest Vedic period, for the history of Alexander provides 
us with a very precise date, 325 BCE, at which it still occurred. 
The examples collected by Hillebrandt and others, and the 
testimony of Sabara, suggest that the practice continued well 
into the classical period.*” 


3. Let me conclude with some speculations based on the 
different elements that have come up in this paper. The centre of 
brahmanical culture moved from the northwestern edge of the 
Indian subcontinent into the Ganges valley after Alexander, and 
perhaps partly as a result of his military conquests, followed by 





3° Interestingly, suicide is not altogether rejected in classical brahmanical literature, but 
fire is almost completely absent from the methods proposed; see Olivelle 1978. 

3! This is Rocher’s central insight, emphasized in Davis 2012: 18-19; see also Lubin 
forthcoming. 

>? ] learn from the doctoral dissertation (in preparation; University of Lausanne) of Marc 
Tiefenauer that according to the Brahmapurdna (214.118) those who have perished in fire 
(agnau vipanna[h/) receive favorable treatment after death. 
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various military mishaps (Asoka (?), Greeks, Scythians, 
others?). This move encouraged and sped up the codification of 
traditional sacrificial practices. This codification was no 
innocent affair. Certain practices found less favour in their new 
surroundings (or among the codifiers), and texts that covered 
them were modified accordingly. Fortunately, the modifications 
changed as little as possible, presumably out of respect for 
tradition, thus giving modern philologists a chance to recognize 
some of them. 


Appendix: Vedic and para-Vedic texts on_ the 
Sunaskarna sacrifice 


The Panrcavimsa (or Tandya Maha) Brahmana contains the 
following passage (17.12.1 - 5-6): 


trivrd agnistomah sa_ sarvasvaro yah kamayeta 
‘namayata ‘mum lokam iydm iti sa etena yajeta (1) 


arbhavapavamane  stityamana audumbarya  daksina 
pravrto nipadyate tad eva  samgacchate (5) 
sa esa Sunaskarnastoma etena vai sunaskarno baskiho 
’yajata tasmac chunaskarnastoma ity akhyayate (6) 


Caland (1931) translates this as follows: 


A nine-versed agnistoma; this is throughout 
circumflected. He who wishes: ‘May I go to yonder 
world not through any disease’,*? should perform this 


(rite). (1) 


Whilst the Grbhava-pavamdna(-laud) is being chanted, 
he (the Sacrificer) lies down, he head being covered by 
his uppergarment, to the south of the pillar of udumbara- 
wood. Then, he meets (his end). (5) 





33 Caland adds in a note: "Sayana supplies to andmayamata (should no doubt be 
anamayamata, JB) the noun dehena: ‘With a not sick body.”" 
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This is the stoma of Sunaskarna. This sacrifice was 
performed by Sunaskarna, the son of Baskika; hence it is 
called Sunaskarna’s stoma. (6) 


The crucial part is section 5. Does it tell us that the sacrificer 
enters the fire? The formulation of section 5 is too ambiguous to 
draw a conclusion, but it is hard to imagine that the death of the 
sacrificer can be scheduled in so precisely without some way to 
speed it up. 

The Hiranyakesi Srautasiitra (17.3.18-23) has the following: 


trivrto ’gnistomah/ (18) 

Sunaskarnastomah/ sarvasvarah/ (19) 

maranakamo yajeta yah kamayetanamayatam svargam 
lokam iyam iti vijnayate/ (20) 

yamyah pasuh sukaharita upalambhyah/ (21) 

krtannam daksind/ (22) 

arbhave  stityamdne  daksinenaudumbarim —ahatena 
vasasa pattodasena pravrtya daksindsirah samvisati 
brahmanah samapayatam etam  yajnam iti/ 
yajnasamstham anu samtisthate/ (23) 


The Kdatyadyana Srautasiitra does not mention the name 
Sunaskarna, but the following passage clearly deals with the 
same sacrifice (22.6.1-6): 


maranakamasya sarvasvarah/ (1) 

krtannadaksinah/ (2) 

diksady avajighraty eva bhaksan/ (3) 

apsv avaharanam asomanam/ (4) 

arbhave_ stityamane daksinenaudumbarim — krsndajine 
samvisati daksinasirah pravrtah/ (5) 

tad eva mriyate/ (6) 


Ranade (1978: 570) translates: 


52 


Both the Hiranyakesi and the Katydyana Srautasiitra use the 
word samvisati, similar to Sabara’s viati; both these words can 
mean ‘enter’. But whereas Sabara’s visati has an object (agnim 
visati; “he enters the fire’’), the two Srautasiitras don’t, so that 
here the other possible translation for samvisati (“he lies down’) 
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The Sarvasvara Soma sacrifice (which is the fourth of 
the four Trivrt sacrifices) is meant for one who is 
desirous of having a (successful) end to his life. (1) 

Food cooked properly is the priestly fee for the 
Sarvasvara sacrifice. (2) 

From the Diksaniya isti onwards the Sacrificer consumes 
his ida-portion Gust) by smelling. (3) 

The ida-portions of the Sacrificer excepting those of the 
Soma-juice are then to be thrown away into the water. 
(4) 

The Sacrificer lies down on a black-antelope skin to the 
south covered with a cloth while the Arbhava-pavamana 
saman is chanted (in the evening session). (5)*4 

(And) he dies at that time. (6). 


may have to be preferred. 


The Apastamba Srautasiitra describes the sacrifice as follows 


(22.7.20-25): 


caturthah sarvasarah Sunaskarnastomah/ (20) 
maranakamo yajeta yah kamayetandmayata svargam 
lokam iyam iti/ (21) 

yamyah pasuh sukaharita updalambhyah/ (22) 

krtannam daksind/ (23) 

arbhave stityamdne daksinenaudumbarim 
pattodasenahatena vasasa daksinasirah pravr[t]ah 
samvisann aha brahman[a]h samapayata me yajnam iti/ 
(24) 

tadaiva samtisthate/ (25) 


Thite (2004: 1314-1315) translates: 





34 This translation omits audumbarim ("to the south of the pillar of Udumbara wood") 


and daksindasirah (‘with the head pointing to the south"). 
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The fourth (nine-versed Ekaha) is the Sunaskarnastoma 
in which all the Samans are circumflexed at the end 
(sarvasvara). (20) 

A sacrificer desirous of death and one who desires “May 
I go to heaven without having any disease” should 
perform (this sacrifice). (21) 

In addition to the Savantya he-goat a yellowish parrot is 
to be seized as a victim. (22) 

Cooked rice (forms) the sacrificial gift. (23) 

When the Arbhava-pavamana (stotra) is being sung, (the 
sacrificer) lying down to the south of the Audumbart 
(post) with his head to the south and being covered with 
a new garment the fringes of which should be towards 
the feet, says: “O Brahmins! Complete the sacrifice for 
me”. (24) 

At that moment only, the sacrifice stands completely 
established (i.e. concluded). (25) 


Caland (1928: 320-321) translates as follows: 


Der vierte Ekaha mit neunversigen Stotras ist der Stoma 
des Sunaskarna, in welchem alle Sdmans am Ende 
zirkumflektiert sind. (20) 

Diesen Ekaha verrichte ein zu sterben Wiinschender, der 
den Wunsch hat: “Méchte ich ohne Krankheit zum 
Himmelraume eingehen.” (21) 

Nach dem Savanaopferbock ist dem Yama ein zweiter zu 
opfern, welcher gelb wie ein Papagei (so!) sein soll. (22) 
Der Opferlohn besteht aus zubereitetem Reis. (23) 
Wahrend das Rbhulob (das erste des 
Nachmittagsdienstes) abgehalten wird, legt sich der 
Opferherr siidlich von dem feigenhdlzern Pfeiler mit 
dem Haupte nach Siiden gekehrt, und durch ein neues 
Gewand, dessen Fransen tiber seinen Fiissen liegen, 
ganzlich verhiillt, hin und redet: “Ihr Brahmanen, bringet 
mir das Opfer zu Ende”. In demselben Augenblick wird 
das Opfer abgeschlossen. 


The Jaiminiya Brahmana (2.267) mentions the Sunaskarna, but 
provides few details: 
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athaisa  sunaskarnastomah/ sunaskarno ha vai 
varsnyakah (v.1. vaskyahah) punyakrd apapakrd Gsa/ sa 
ha cakame — punyam evasmin loke krtvapapamkrtya 
svargam lokam gaccheyam iti/ sa etam yajnam apasyat/ 
tam Gharat/ tendyajata/ tato vai sa punyam evasmin loke 
krtvapapamkrtya svargam lokam agacchat/ sa yah 
punyakrt kamayeta = punyam evasmin loke 
krtvapapamkrtya svargam lokam gaccheyam iti, sa etena 
yajeta/ punyam evasmin loke krtvapapamkrtya svargam 
lokam gacchati/ 


About this sacrifice in the Baudhdyana Srautasitra, Caland 
(1903: 28) says the following: 


Es giebt einen gewissen Ekaha, welchen derjenige 
verrichten soll, der sich den Tod wiinscht, d. h., nach 
Apastamba, der ohne Krankheit das Jenseits zu erreichen 
wiinscht. Dieser Ekaha ist auch unter dem Namen 
sarvasvara bekannt; in den Yajus-texten tragt er den 
Namen: “Opfer” oder “Stoma des Sunaskarna”. Uber 
dieses Opfer lesen wir in Baudhayana:* “Es war einmal 
ein edler Fiirst, der viele Opfer dargebracht hatte, 
Sunaskarna, des Sibi Sohn.3° Dieser, in traurigem 
Zustande verkehrend, weil er sein Volk pratihitam 
erblickte, fragte seine Opferpriester: “Giebt es wohl ein 
Opfer, durch dessen Darbringung ich _hinscheiden 
k6énnte?” “Ja, das  giebt es”, antworteten die 
Opferpriester. Nun schdpfte (bei dem zu seinem Gefallen 
gehaltenen Somaopfer) der Adhvaryu die Grahas, 
wahrend er die Opferschnur vom Halse herabhaéngend 
trug?’? und jedesmal die Puroruc fortliess; der 
Samansanger sang (?) die Svara-Samans mit Weglassung 
des Schlussrefrains; der Hotar sagte die Rkstrophen her, 
wahrend er zurtick (? nach Westen ?) hinlief (?). Als er 
(Sunaskarna) von dem Schlussbad zuriickkehrte, da starb 
er. Wen er hasst, fiir den soll er dieses Opfer errichten, 





35 XXI. 17. 

36 Tm Pafic. Br. heisst er Sohn des Baskiha. 

37 Wenn adhoniviti zu lesen ist. Diese Tracht der Opferschnur ist bekanntlich die beim 
Pitrmedha beim Hinaustragen der Leiche tiblich. 
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oder auch er bringe es dar fiir einen, der (um Erldsung 
seiner Leiden (?) zu ihm) herantritt. Dann geht er ohne 
Verzug aus dieser Welt fort (er stirbt) ”. 


The quoted passage is as follows (Baudhdyana Srautasiitra 
18.48): 


Sunaskarno ha vai Saivyo raja punyakrd bahuydjy asa/ 
sa ha papiyan janatam pratihitam pratikhyayartvijah 
papracchasti svit sa yajnakratur yenadham istvaiva 
prayayam iti/ 

asti hiti hainam rtvijah pratyticus/ 

tasma adhvaryur ayonin apurorukkan grahan jagraha/ 
svarany udgata samany anaidany anidhanani/ 

paran evargmiyam hotanuvaca/ 

sa havabhrthad evodetya mamara/ 

yam dvisyat tasyaivam yajnam kurydd upasrtam va 
yajayet/ 

ksipram haivasmal lokat praiti/ 


Kashikar (2003: III: 1243) translates: 


King Sunaskarna, son of Sibi was benevolent and had 
performed many sacrifices. Perceiving the people in poor 
and wretched condition, he asked the priests, “Is there 
any sacrifice, having performed which I would depart?” 
“Yes, there is one” the priests replied. The Adhvaryu 
took for him the Soma-draughts without reciting the 
formula referring to its birth-place and without the 
Puroruc. The Udgatr chanted the Svarasamans without 
the stobha ida and without the Nidhana. The Hotr recited 
the set of Rks consecutively. After having returned from 
the Avabhrtha, the sacrificer died. One should perform 
this sacrifice for one who hates, or one who approaches 
him (for this purpose). Soon he departs from this world. 


The following, too, occur in the Baudhdyana Srautasiitra 
(26.33): 


athasmin chunaskarnayajnie 
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tilamisram asitva matsyan khaditva ksaramatram pibet 
atha samapathe samviset 
svapndd eva svapne gacchati 


Kashikar (2003: IV: 1713) translates: 


In this Sunaskarna sacrifice the sacrificer should eat food mixed 
with sesame, should eat fish and drink only salt water. He 
should lie down in the region destined for Saman-chanting. He 
becomes asleep and attains (permanent) sleep. 


Finally there is the Latydyana Srautasitra (8.8.1 & 5-6): 


sarvasvarena yaksyamano diksaprabhrti prayateta yatha 
sautye ‘hani preyam iti/ (1) 


arbhave pavamdne_ stiivamana udumbaryad daksind 
pravrto nipadyeta krsnajinam upastirya daksindasiras tad 
eva samgacchate tad eva mriyata iti/ (5) 

evam mrtam yajamdnam havirbhih saha_ rjisair 
yajnapatrais cahavaniye prahrtya pravrajeyur iti 
Sandilyah/ (6) 


Ranade (1998: 838-841) translates: 


One who is going to perform the Sarvasvara (trivrt 
agnistoma) sacrifice, should make efforts from the 
consecration ceremony thinking “I will proceed to the 
yonder world on the day of pressing”. (1) 


When the Arbhava pavamana is being chanted he should 
lie covered to the south of the Audumbari post on a 
black-antelope skin, having spread the same, with his 
head to the south. Thus itself he makes his departure. 
This is the way he breaths his last. (5) 

Sandilya opines that they (the officiating priests) should 
consign the sacrificer, who is thus dead, to the 
Ahavaniya fire along with the remaining oblations 
inclusive of the sacrificial utensils containing the residue 
of the Soma and quit the place. (6) 
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This passage indicates that the sacrificer is dead before he is 
consigned to the fire, and this passage (but only this one) is 
therefore in clear disagreement with the passage quoted by 
Sabara. 
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EWA DEBICKA-BOREK 


THE BRAVERY OF SALUVA NARASIMHA 
AND THE GRACE OF NARASIMHA DEITY! 


The names of the kings of several Hindu dynasties such as 
the Pallavas, Gangas or Hoysalas (Narasimha, Narasimhadeva, 
Narasimhavarman) suggest that the worship of Narasimha deity 
was quite important to them (Sastri 1996). Besides such 
avataras as Rama and Varaha, Narasimha seems to be a 
prominent figure functioning as a model for the king’s duties. A 
point of departure for the considerations presented in this paper 
is the relevant portions of the Ramabhyudaya (The Triumph of 
Rama), the Sanskrit poem praising the heroic deeds of Saluva 
Narasimha, the king of the Vijayanagara Empire who reigned 
from 1485 until 1491 and established the dynasty of Saluvas. 
My aim is to discuss what reasons might have been behind the 
apparent predilection for the cult of Narasimha deity in the case 
of this particular dynasty (hinted at already in the name given to 
its founder, Saluva Narasimha) and whether such a predilection 
could be meaningful in the context of creating the image of 
Saluva Narasimha’s bravery.* Similar pieces of information 
regarding the genealogy of Saluvas are to be found in another 
historical poem praising the Saluva Narasimha, namely in the 
Saluvabhyudaya (The Triumph of Sdluva), as well as in the 
records of two copperplate inscriptions commissioned after 





' The research is conducted in the frame of the project funded by the National Science 
Centre (NCN) on the basis of decision no. 2013/11/D/HS2/04521. 

> I would like to thank Prof. Lidia Sudyka for inspiring me to take up the problem of 
differentiation of Narasimha worship in Andhra as well as anonymous reviewers for their 
suggestions regarding the present paper. 
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Saluva Narasimha’s death by his son, Saluva Immadi 
Narasimha (reigned: 1491—1505), but due to limited space I will 
not refer to them here. 


The Saluvas formed the second dynasty of Vijayanagara, and 
the shortest, as it existed for only 20 years (1485-1505). Its 
founder, Saluva Narasimha, a noble from the Saluva clan, was a 
commander of a royal army of the Sangama dynasty. To save 
the kingdom from dissolution after the death of Vripaksa II 
(1485), who could not prevent a power struggle among his 
subjects and was finally killed by his eldest son, Saluva 
Narasimha, commanded his general Narasa Nayaka to capture 
the city and usurped the throne. Throughout his reign the new 
king had to fight against major internal opposition and 
chieftains as well as foreign opponents. Still, he managed to 
revive the horse trade, which had been essential for the 
Vijayanagra cavalry but was displaced during the reign of 
Virtpaksa II, and he also reinforced the efficiency of his army. 
Saluva Narasimha died in 1491 when his two sons were still 
young and the story repeated itself, as soon the princes were 
assassinated and the throne of Saluvas was usurped (1505) by 
the son of Narasa Nayaka, the regent appointed by Narasimha 
himself, namely Vira Narasimha Raya, the founder of the third 
or the Tuluva Dynasty of Vijayanagara (Sastri 1996: 273-275). 

Both the Saluvabhyudaya and the Radmabhyudaya were 
composed during Saluvas’ time and despite their conventional 
panegyric form the poems provide some information about the 
history and ancestors of the dynasty. Howevever, while the 
authorship of the former is rather certain — it was composed by 
Rajanatha Dindima (Sastri 1996: 350, Lienhard 1984: 22) the 
court poet of Saluva Narasimha — the authorship of the latter is 
still problematic. Its composition has so far been usually 
ascribed to Saluva Narasimha himself. However, as Lidia 
Sudyka proposed recently in her book Vijayanagara. A 
Forgotten Empire of Poetesses. Part I. The Voice of Gangadevi 
(2013), it is highly possible that we owe it to another poet from 
the famous Dindima family. Based mostly on the colophons of 
the subsequent chapters of the Ramabhyudaya, Sudyka draws 
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the convincing conclusion that its author might have been 
Arunagirinatha Dindima, the court poet of Devaraya II from the 
Sangama Dynasty (Sudyka 2013: 127-133). His son, Rajanatha 
Dindima, might have rewritten his work for the sake of 
dedicating it to the new king, namely Saluva Narasimha. In this 
context Sudyka (2013: 132-133) writes: 


“However, that man of military and administrative 
talents, planning to establish a new dynasty, had to 
surround his family with an aura of kingship. He did not 
move the capital of the kingdom to the more convenient 
for him and secure Candragiri, his patrimony. The ‘City 
of Victory’ was the symbol of the empire. He could have 
aspired to imitate the example he witnessed himself — 
the life at the court of Devaraya II. The Dindima poets 
were connected with the royal house of Vijayanagara 
from its very beginning, as is attested by a copper plate 
grant of Bukka I. Definitely, it must have been essential 
for a new ruler to have a poet or poets coming from this 
family at his service. Rajanatha, a son of distinguished 
Arunagirinatha Dindima Kavindra Sarvabhauma, was an 
ideal candidate to write a panegyrical poem on the king’s 
ancestors and heroic deeds. It seems that the quickest 
way to achieve this aim was to rewrite the existent 
(perhaps unfinished?) poem, or at least its parts, and 
dedicate it to the new king. It was enough to add 
information about Narasimha and his ancestors to the 
first canto of the poem and suitable colophons dedicating 
the poem to the ruler”. 


The Ramdbhyudaya informs us about the genealogy of 
Saluvas just before telling the story of Rama. As Sudyka (2013: 
128) observes, the concluding verses of its subsequent sargas 
play with the concept of Narasimha as an incarnation of Visnu* 





3 For example Ramdbhyudaya 147 cd: visnoh srinarasimhavigrahabhrto bhdvormisetau 
krtau | sriramabhyudaye ‘tra kavyatilake sargo ‘yam Gdir gatah || — “Here ends the opening 
sarga in the composition Triumph of Rama, which is an ornament of poetry, a bridge over 
the waves of bhdvas, the composition for/of Visnu who takes the form of Narasimha” (in 
translation of Sudyka (2013: 128)). 
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— “the victories of Narasimha Saluva are comparable to those of 
Rama and he himself is compared to Visnu in his Narasimha 
avatara (an allusion to the name of the usurper).” I would, 
however, like to draw attention to another motif pointing mostly 
to the importance of Narasimha deity in the case of this 
particular dynasty and appearing in the introductory verses of 
the 1“ sarga of Ramabhyudaya. It is then developed in the 2" 
sarga* of the Saluvabhyudaya and present in the two 
abovementioned copperplate inscriptions written in Sanskrit 
commissioned by the son of Saluva Narasimha. The date of the 
Bankanakatte copperplate sdadsana of Immadi Narasimha 
corresponds to April 29, 1504,° while that of Chakenhalli 
(Demasamudra) grant corresponds to 1492.° 

The Ramdabhyudaya introduces Saluva Narasimha as a son of 
Gundaya, who in turn was a son of Gautama, who was a son of 
Mangi. The great-grandfather of Saluva Narasimha was a 
founder of the family and played an important role in the 
Madurai campaign of Kampana, the son of Bukka I. It is said 
that during this campaign he earned the title ‘Saluva’ (a hawk 
used in hunting according to Telugu and Kannada 
lexicographers). The Saluvas claimed to be _ ksatriyas. 
Traditionally, they migrated from northern Karnataka to Andhra 
(Durga Prasad 2014: 50).’ 


Ramabhyudaya 1.34: 
putresu tasya bahusu bhuvanasrutakirtisu | 
ksamam apdalayat krtsnam khyato gautamabhipatih || 





4 Tt has not been edited so far, therefore I am consulting the text which comes from the 
manuscript DC No. 11818 & 11819, Government Oriental Mss Library, Chennai. 
Unfortunately the text is full of lacunas. I would like to thank Prof. Lidia Sudyka for 
providing me with the copy of the manuscript. 

5 See Epigraphia Indica Vol VII (1902-1903): 80ff. 

® See Annual Report of the Mysore Archeological Department for 1924: 96ff. 

7 Saluvabhudaya and both inscriptions present Saluvas’ genealogy similarly. Also, all of 
them refer to the grace of Ahobilanarasimha thanks to whom the Saluva Narasimha was 
born after his elderly parents retired to Ahobilam and performed penances for the sake of 
having a child. 
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Among his (Mangi’s) many sons, famous around the 
world, there was a prince called Gautama, who ruled the 
whole earth. 


Ramabhyudaya 1.37ab: 
akhandamahasas tasmad abhiid gundayabhiipatih | 


From him, possessing absolute power, King Gundaya was 
born. 


Ramabhyudaya 1.42: 
mallambika mahabhaga tasyasit sahacarint | 
devi dasarathasyeva kausalya kulabhiisanam || 


His wife was the eminent Mallambika, a goddess, who like 
DaSaratha’s Kausalya was the jewel of the family. 

Similarly to other sources, the Ramabhyudaya shows Saluva 
Narasimha as born out of the grace of Narasimha deity as a 
result of his parents’ (Gundaya and Mallambika) penances 
performed in Ahobilam, the distant centre of Narasimha 
worship, located in present-day Andhra in the Nallamala Hills 
that form a part of the Eastern Ghats. This particular god was 
the family deity of Gunda (see Ramabhyudaya 1.46). Therefore, 
as we may suppose, when the long awaited son was born, he 
was named after him. 


Ramdabhyudaya 1.43-1.44: 


tatah kadacid ekante sa gundayamahipatih | 
cintam anantam atanot santanaptivilambanat || 


Then, once, in a secluded place, King Gundaya was 
endlessly thinking because of the delay in having an heir: 


atarpitagni savanam alaksitapatam nabhah | 
anudgatendum ambhodhim aputram mam pracaksate || 
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“They consider me, sonless, as an offering with unsatisfied 
Agni, as a cloud, which dispersed unnoticed, as an ocean, which 
did not bring out the moon.” 


Ramabhyudaya |.46-1.48: 


iti cintaparo dhyatva nrharim kuladaivatam | 
sa taya sahacarinya tapo ’kuruta duscaram || 


Lost in thought, having meditated upon Nrhari, the family 
deity, he, together with his wife, performed a severe penance. 


tapasd tena santustas tasya svapne puro ‘bhavat | 
ahobalanrsimhas tam abravid adbhutam vacah || 


Satisfied with this penance, Ahobalanrsimha® appeared 
before him in his dream and said marvelous words: 


sauryagambhiryasaundaryadhairyaudaryadibhisanah | 
tavastu tanayo vatsa! sarvorvicakranayakah|| 


“My dear child, yours will be a son adorned with heroism, 
dignity, beauty, intelligence and generosity, the leader of troops 
of the entire earth.” 


Ramabhyudaya 1.51: 


tatha gundayabhibhartuh tanayo ’bhiit tatah phalat | 
nanagunaganas tasyam narasimha iti Srutah || 


Thus, as a result, the son of King Gundaya, possessing 
various qualities, known as Narasimha, was conceived in her 
[Mallambika]. 


These verses provoke two questions: might this strategy of 
recurrent referring to Narasimha be meaningful? And is there 





8 Both versions of the name are in use: Ahobala[m] and Ahobila[m]. 
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anything behind pointing to a particular, locally known form of 
the deity, namely Narasimha from Ahobilam? 


In short, according to a Vaisnava version of a pan-Indian 
myth of Narasimha, the 4"" avatdra of Visnu, Brahma granted 
the demon Hiranyakasipu invulnerability to all conditions as 
well as to all beings. Neither man nor animal could kill the 
demon; it could be done neither during the day nor at night, 
neither within a house nor outside it, neither with a weapon nor 
by hand, etc. Therefore Visnu appeared in the terrifying form of 
half a man and half a lion, at dusk, on a threshold etc. and killed 
him with his claws. However, as Soifer (1992: 104-107) 
observes, with the development of bhakti cults the main reason 
for the appearance of Narasimha on the earth became to save 
Prahlada, an ardent worshipper of Visnu, from his father 
Hiranyakasipu. 

Narasimha’s cult became popular in the times of the 
Vijayanagara Empire. It happened concurrently with the 
expansion of settled agriculture into forested zones and the rise 
of local rulers (Sontheimer 1985: 144). Most probably it was the 
earliest non-Saivite cult in the city of Vijayanagara, which 
appeared there by the early 14" century. According to Verghese 
(1995: 41) Narasimha could not compete in prestige and 
patronage of Vijayanagara kings with the cults of Pampa- 
Viripaksa, Rama, Vithala or Venkatesvara. Nevertheless, in 
contrast to other Vaisnava cults, Narasimha’s existed there 
continuously from the pre-Vijayanagara times up to the 
destruction of the city. In this context one should remember that 
the pantheon of gods worshipped by the rulers of the 
Vijayanagara Empire was very expansive and inclusive. Such 
gods as the abovementioned Narasimha, Venkatesvara and 
Vithala or, for example, Virabhadra or Mailar, had primarily 
been regional deities worshipped by pastoralists or forest people 
(Sontheimer 1985, Sinopoli 2000: 375-6). Regarding the tribal 
past of Narasimha, Sontheimer (1985: 145) claims that his roots 
are theriomorphic and he originated “in a forest, on a hill, in a 
cave or a ravine”. The autochthonous people visualized it as an 
animal of the feline order, usually a lion. In the process of 
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Hinduisation this deity began to be called Narasimha and was 
identified with the avatara of Visnu. In the case of Andhra it 
seems to be corroborated by the oldest (3 4" century AD) 
representation of Narasimha found at Kondamotu, showing a 
lion with a tail but holding in his two human hands a gada and a 
cakra, both symbols of Visnu (Waheed Khan 1964). 

Most often it was the numerical and economic power of 
tribals that led to their integration into the very dynamic state, 
along with their gods and beliefs (Durga — Reddy 1992). Yet, as 
Sinopoli (2000: 376) points out, there are two important factors 
to be noted in regard to the deities which were elevated in status 
by Vijayanagara kings: 


“First, all were fierce gods, with attributes of warriors 
and protectors and were explicitly linked to the 
militaristic qualities of Vijayanagara. (...) Second, (...), 
the marginal populations from which these deities were 
drawn, especially the pastorialist communities of the 
inland southern Deccan, had come to play a very 
important role in Vijayanagara military and political 
structure”. 


In this light it seems natural that the bravery and martial 
inclinations of such gods might have inspired warriors and 
kings, and that is why they were chosen by them as family 
deities. It is worth noting that such fierce gods happened to be 
reconcilled under one roof despite their sectarian affinity. For 
example, the Temple of Virabhadra in Lepakshi, patronized by 
the Tuluva Dynasty, contains a painting of Narasimha venerated 
by a king who, according to Pachner (1985: 337), might be a 
Saluva.? As Verghese suggests (1995: 45) the reason for the 
popularity of the Man-Lion during the Vijayanagara Empire 
might have been the fact that his wrathful nature “suited well 
the temper of the times”. The terrifying aspect of Visnu, known 
for killing his enemy the demon, might have caused the rulers of 
a warring empire to seek his protection and blessing. 





° The painting is in a very poor condition today so it is diffficult to say anything more 
(see fig. 2). 
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Leaving aside the Narasimha myth it is also interesting to 
refer in this context to the association between heroic warriors 
and lions expressed in the 14" stanza of the 9" chapter of the 
Madhuravijaya by Gangadevi, the beloved of Kampana, the son 
of Bukka I of the Sangama Dynasty (14 century AD). As 
Sudyka (2013: 165-167) observes, the stanza in question!” 
employs riipaka and Sslesa. The idea of the former is that when 
the fighting kings encounter enemies on the battlefield they 
behave like lions. The latter points to the compound rdjasimha, 
which might be translated as ‘the kings-lions’ and ‘the kings 
among lions’. Since according to the kdvya convention lions 
claw the heads of elephants, the behavior of warriors towards 
their enemies might be interpreted in the same way. Taking into 
consideration the outcomes of the research of Vassilkov,!! 
according to whom _ such. epithets like ‘tiger-man’ 
(purusavyaghra) or ‘lion-man’ (narasimha) referring to warriors 
might be traced to the animal symbolism of Indo-Aryan warrior 
brotherhood, Sudyka (2013: 167) concludes that “The stanzas 
from Gangadevi’s poems leave no doubt that the mythological 
link between a hero (vira) and a lion (simha) as well as the 
image of lion-warrior brotherhood was still very much alive in 
the minds of medieval poets”. In this light it seems not without 
meaning that the cult of Narasimha was patronized by the kings 
of the Saluva Dynasty: as mentioned above, it was established 
by an usurper who, as it happens in such situations, had to fight 
the opposition and legitimise his newly gained rule. 

The importance of a regionally recognized form of 
Narasimha, i.e. Ahobilanarasimha, in the case of Saluva 
Narasimha’s “biography” can be interpreted as opening another 
dimension in the discussion on the possible strategies of 


0 Madhuravijaya 9.14: sahgramav anyam abhitas caranto darpoddhatah kecana 
rajasimhah | 

pratyarthinam parthivakunjarandm siramsy abhindan nakharaih kharagraih || - 

“<In their war madness> <certain kingly warriors>, wandered all around the battlefield 

and tore the heads of of their <powerful> adversaries with their sharp nails, 

like<the kings among lions> <aroused by (the smell) of ichor> do to the mighty 
elephants.“ (in translation of Sudyka (2013: 165)). 

'! See for example Vassilkov 2015. I was not able to consult other articles by him 
mentioned by Sudyka. 
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creating the image of a brave, heroic king. Obviously, the 
recurrent motif of being born out of the grace of 
Ahobilanarasimha is rather conventional and cannot be taken 
literally, but references to Ahobilam, the actual space, may have 
some historical meaning; for example, it may suggest that 
during the life of Saluva Narasimha’s father this centre of 
Narasimha worship in the Nallamala Hills had already played an 
important role on the pilgrimage map of the empire. Clearly, 
temples which were built in the wild areas were very important 
for the expansion of the settled culture and spreading of 
religious influences. In addition, most probably for the sake of 
integration of different language zones within the empire, the 
rulers of Vijayanagara encouraged pilgrimages and took part in 
them themselves within the borders of the empire (Verghese 
1995: 3). 

The earliest literary reference to Ahobilam!* comes most 
probably from the Periya Tirumoli (1.7.1-10)'° of 
Tirumankai Alvar, and therefore we may presume that it must 
have been present in the minds of pious pilgrims until the 8" 
century. It is difficult to say whether Tirumankai himself 
visited the hill, yet his depiction of both the sacredness and 
the wildness of the spot is very vivid and convincing. Apart 
from praising the god who descended there in his ferocious 
aspect (ugra) to protect his followers and kill the demon 
Hiranyakasipu, the author mentions terrifying hunters. These 
hunters are most probably members of the hunter-gatherer 
Cefici tribe that still live in the forests around Ahobilam. Yet, 
the place did not become recognized as one of the most 
influential Srivaisnava centres until the Ahobila matha was 
established there by Adi van Sathakopa Jiyar (the 2" half of 


The oldest inscription found in Ahobilam records the gift of Prolaya Vema Reddy, a 
chief in the army of the Kakatiyas (the 14" century AD). His court poet was Yerraparagada 
(1325-1353) who praised the Narasimha of Ahobilam in Telugu language in the 
Narasimhapuranam (Sitapati 1981: 14). 

‘3 T would like to thank Prof. Govindaswami Rajagopal for consulting this portion of the 
text, see also Debicka-Borek 2013. 
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the 15 century). The bonds with Vijayanagara were 
reinforced when the first superior of the matha became a guru 
of Allassani Peddanna, a poet in the court of Krsnadeva Raya 
of the Tuluva Dynasty (Raman 1975: 80-81), who visted 
Ahobilam himself (Sitapati 1982: 15). 

As the essence of the Cefictis’ life has been hunting and 
gathering, the predatory features of Man-Lion must have spoken 
to their imagination, hence Narasimha might have become a 
“divine integrator” of the vana and ksetra, two spheres 
constantly mingling in Ahobilam: the local/tribal and that of the 
so called Great Tradition of Hinduism.'* The integration of this 
particular tribe with a settled life is reflected in a widely known 
pattern depicting a second marriage of a recognized god with a 
local girl, in this case the marriage of Narasimha, who while 
hunting in the forests of Ahobilam falls in love with a Ceficii 
girl (see fig. 1). The story exists in a variety of oral legends, yet 
through the Sanskrit play Vasantikaparinayam ascribed to 
Sathakopa Yatindra Mahadesika (16" century), the 7 superior 
of the matha in Ahobilam, it was included into the literature of 
the Great Tradition of Hinduism, proving the final acceptation 
of tribal communities there. In the course of time the Cefictis 
have obtained limited rights in the local Narasimha temples. 
Also, the kings of Vijayanagara engaged them in spying on 
local enemies and Muslim rulers or in tracking the criminals 
living in the Nallamala hills (Subba Reddy 2010: 225). 

Nevertheless, it appears that the remoteness of this particular 
place prevented the local tradition from full integration into the 
mainstream Hinduism and created a kind of a mixture of local 
and orthodox beliefs. Some functions of Narasimha remained 
significant only in the particular surroundings: within the 
Nallamala forest around Ahobilam he still happens to be 
associated with a great hunter (Murty 1997: 185). Besides, 
during the process of “harassing” the wild realm some 





'4 According to Sontheimer (1987: 147-148) the vana is a wild, forested space with its 
inhabitants whereas the ksetra is an inhabited space with a regular settled system of 
agriculture based on the plough. For more on the strategies of joining these two realms in the 
area of Ahobilam see Debicka-Borek 2013. 


